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Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 
(Continued from page 383.) 


“The mercantile population of Moscow 
cling to the same antique habits which distin- 
guish their brethren in St. Petersburg. In- 
deed, nationality is much more developed i in | 
the former place. St. Petersburg is a chame- 
leon, the colour of which changes from con- 
trast. The foreigner thinks it Russian, while 
to the native of Moscow it seems a foreign 
city. The comfortable tradesmen in Moscow | 
have a guarter to themselves, and while their 
servants keep the shops, the bearded owners 
chat with one another in the street. They | 
live in indolent resignation ‘on what fortune | 
sends them, and their language is proverbially 
that of careless indifference. 

* This kiad of life is within the reach of 
serfs as well as freemen. Among the various 
expressions used Russia to denote the ser- 
vile condition, the most direct is the least 
offensive. ‘The question, * Whose art thou?’ 
never hurts the feelings, and is answered with, 
éitfer, ‘l am my own,’ or, as the case may 
be, with the name of another. But the appel- 
lation rab, which, considered in its etymology, 

signifies merely a labourer, is thought degrad- 
ing and an insult. Leisure is here deemed 
the greatest good, besides or without which 
liberty has nothing valuable to bestow. Busi- 
ness is commenced with little outlay in the 
rag-market. But speculations in the way of 
gardening or farming, or contracts for work 
to be executed, are particularly to the taste of 
the more industrtous of the lower orders. ‘The 
manifold engagements thus entered into on 


terms of reciprocal advantage are all called by, 


one name, podriddi. The podriachiki are 
capable, by combination, of executing great 
works. The richer of them in Moscow will 
undertake to work quarries in Southern Rus- 
sia, or to carry wine from the Don. 

‘As this kind of industry passes over in- 
sensibly into the operations of trade, the civic 
guilds or trade unions are constantly receiving 


| pe-enforcontente from the peasant class. 
'change thus effected in the peasant’s 
|place the more readily, as it redounds to the 
| interest of his lord or owner, for the tribute or 
| dues of the artisans are much better paid than 
i those of the rural labourer who has no inter- 
est in his work. ‘Though this constant defec- 
jtion from the class of rural peasantry is not 
| sufficient to work the abrogation of predial 


slavery, yet it has that te ndency : it lessens | 


the value of the estate and adds to the wealth 
of the lower orders. 

** Although the occasional independent pros- 
perity of those born serfs exhibit a germ which 


social condition of Russia, yet the old state of | i 


things is still firmly maintained in Moscow. 
In the Krasnaya Ploshchad, or Red Market, 


near the Bazaar, may be commonly seen a 


string of men and women sent there by their | 


masters to be hired or sold, 
who, from want of industry, have become an 
incumbrance to their owners. 

“But the Krasnaya Ploshchad must not be 
supposed to resemble a Brazilian slave mar- 
ket. ‘The serfs sent to market for sale or hire 


are not accompanied by a guard or keeper :}| 


the care of improving their mode of existence 
‘is left wholly to themselves. Yet neither by 
| this means nor by auvertisements do they 
ofien change owners, for those who are privi- 
leged to possess serfs have usually more of| 
them than they require. Russians ofthe tra- 
ding class, on the other hand, as 





and the people naturally prefer to be in the 
| service of those who are not privileged mas- 
| ters. 

“ Although the grandees of Moscow think a 

country seat in summer indispensable, yet the 
city did not appear while we were there to 
have lost any of ils activity. The country | 
seats bear the singular name of Podmosko- 
vuyi, or Moscow Appurte nances 
| habitations twenty-five miles round the city 
are considered as belonging to it. The great 
uumber of horses kept here abrid: yes distance, 
and many who spend the day at a distant 
country seat enjoy 
the city. 

“In direct opposition to the feeling which 
prevails in St. 
office. Nothing is thought so respectable as 
the enjoyment of the ease which flows from 
the possession of land and people. ‘The nobi- 
lity of Moscow, who cling pertinaciously to 
these tenets are a confederation of families | 


=% 


belonging, from language and religion, to the | 


Russian nation, but forming rather a collateral 
dependency than a substantive part of 
Russian state. Itis only when the movernents 
of the political world seem to threaten their 


The| 
lot takes | 


may grow till it comple tely revolutionizes the | 
| These are serfs | 


well as| 
foreigners, can have servants only by hire;} 


because the | t 


at night the pleasures of | 


Petersburg, no one here courts 


the | 


favourite system that they awaken from their 
dreams of pleasure and throw aside for a mo- 
ment their indifference. ‘They think of nothing 
but diversion. From splendid balls and con- 
certs to bear-baiting and bear-fights they have 
every kind of amusement that was ever thought 
of, and they go from the one to the other, so 
as to receive in succession the most dissimilar 
impressions. 

* An effeminate feebleness of mind is the 
consequence of these habits; and it is confirm- 
ed by the circumstance that the highest ambi- 
ition of a gentleman here is to be thought 
agreeable by the ladies, for by matrimonial 
alliance alone can he improve his fortune, or 
jincrease ‘the number of souls’ be ‘longing to 
him. ‘The mode of life above described, nev- 
ertheless, and deeply impressed religious sen- 
timents, make the 7 -ovite nobleman a good- 
natured being, which is the most important, 
| since he ordinarily exercises a direct influence 
| on the fortunes of from 500 to 1000 people.” 

The great bell our author compares with the 
vessel described by Herodotus, as seen by him 
among the Scythians between the Dnieper and 
Kuban, and which is computed to have proba- 
bly weighed 41,000 pounds. “It is only in 
comparison with the bell of the Kremlin, that 
the vessel of Exampe appears insignificant, for 
the former weighs betweeu 300,000 and 400,- 
| 000 pounds, or about ten times the weight of 

the Scythian vessel. ‘This colossal work is 
121.3 feet high, with 22.5 feet diameter where 
| widest; it is than six inches 
thick, but has a thickness of nearly two feet 
at ifs lower ex ge. ; 

‘“* Herodotus informs us that Ariantas, King 
of the Scythians, collected the metal for the 
vessel at [Exampe, by a tax imposed on the 
whole nation, every man being obliged, on 
| pain of death, to bring in a spearhe ad: he 
adds, that the object of this was to learn the 
numbers of the people. Now it is remarkable 
that similar contributiens for public purposes 
are of frequent occurrence in the history of 
| Russia, under the name 
exists, 





nowhere less 


of offerings: and there 
moreover, a very likely tradition, that 
|to cast the bell of the Ivan Tower, vessels, 
jarms and implements of various kinds were 
| colle cted the kingdom, So we 
j have here a new example of the surprising 
steadfastness with which national manners and 
| usages are preserved in Russia, 

* Bells, as well as every thing else connect- 
ed in the remotest degree, wit lh ecclesiastical 
|purposes, are held in great respect by the 
Russian people; but that of the Kremlin at 
Moscow is commended to Cape cial veneration, 
| by the name of ‘the eternal bell,’ and the end 
is so far gained that the origin of the work is 
already veiled in Travellers, in 
| the beginning of the « ighteenth century, would 


throughout 
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hardly have passed in silence over this remark- | so various and abundant, was adapted only to lerable town, were but temporary appendages 





able specimen of art, if there was not some|the most frugal life. Prosperity has not yet|to the far more colossal market. 


foundation for the statement that it was cast in | banished simplicity of manners from Sudogda, 
the reign of the Empress Anna, about 1730. land in the evening the inhabitants were amus- 
There are other circumstances which give|ed in the street by a herdsman’s not very 
probability to this date. Previous to that time / musical performance on a cow’s horn,” 

the copper coinage of Russia was issued at so} At Murom, where they spent the next night, 
low a nominal value that it was exported in | the people believe that there is in the woods 
large quantities, a debased silver money being | south of the town, ‘a ‘ robber nightingale,’ 
introduced in its stead. In taking measures | which entices travellers by its song, and then 
to obviate this evil, the copper coinage was | kills them by the power of its notes.” 


called in, under Anaa, and by the advice of] Op the 5th they entered Nijnei Novgorod. 
Golovkin and Minich, a large amount of it ‘The streets parallel to the river, and which 


was permanently withdrawn from circulation, | wo frst entered, were well built, and handsome 
and, for the first time, in Russia, replaced 41... windows—hitherto seldom seen on the 
with paper money. It is far from improbable, journey—were here common. The streets 
then, that the copper thus withdrawn from | Wore ag well paved as those of St. Petersburg 
circulation was melted down, and devoted to a} a4q Moscow. At the same time, raised on 
pious purpose, in order to reconcile the people our expectations were, the forlorn and deserted 
to the novelty of paper money, condition of the place seemed to us quite mys- 

“Calculated from the present price of cop-| terious, Except the soldiers of the garrison, 


per, the mass of metal in ‘the eternal beli hardly a soul was to be seen in the streets. 
must be worth about two millions of roobles, 


[$400,000,] without regard to the nobler metals 
superadded. As this sum formed a consider- 
able portion of the whole amount of the circu- 
i ium at that time, it is hard to con- : : : 
aitaka thee vadee ‘those above men-| “The annual fair was then actually going 
ited aeatt have taduced sock 6 sacrifice. on, and during its continuance, the bustle and 
“Ag to the tradition, so much contested, traffic are wholly transferred from the upper 
that the great bell fell from the Ivan Tower ome t6 oe — Ses To this 
into its present subterranean hiding-place, me oe side sin Send res, Sri er pe 
there seems to be no ground for denying the | C4" G2YS Fesidence in Nijnel, 
generally-received account. From the edge} “ The open place in the upper town extends 
which is buried in the ground, a large piece is|® the edge of the plain, where it forms a 
broken off, just as would have happened from | founded angle, projecting just above the junc- 
such a fall, and it may well be supposed that | tion of the Volga and the Oka. Towards the 
so heavy a body falling from a great height | former river, it is fenced by a stone parapet, 
would make a deep impression in the earth.| Whence one has a full view of the majestic 
The soil in this spot is of a particularly yield. |stream below, and of the low level country 
ing nature, and it is remarked that the bell extending beyond it tothe horizon. Towards 
sinks deeper every year. What must have | !he Oka the descent is more gradual, and there, 
been its effect, then, when it fell with great| between the street and the river, stands a 
velocity? A part of the edifice in which the handsome row of stone buildings, contrasting 
bell is supposed to have been suspended, was de- | singularly with the old and weather-stained 
stroyed by fire in 1737, and it may well be con-| Wooden houses opposite to them, in which 
ceived that the rubbish then accumulated, as | fope-making and other trades, subservient to 
well as the attempts to clear it out, had the|the navigation of the river, are carried on. 
effect of deepening the hollow in which the Crowds were collected round the wooden shops 
great bell had originally lodged itself.” outside of the houses; but the further we ad- 


the streets running down to the Oka, we learn- 
ed the cause of the death-like quiet which so 
much surprised us. 


On the 29th of Seventh month they left|vanced the greater was the throng, and the | 


Moscow, and on the evening of Eighth month | Movement of the multitude was evidently di- 
Ist they reached Stidoga, 208 versts, or 138 rected to some distant point. At length, a turn 
English miles, from Moscow. to the right brought us to a bridge of boats, 
“ Here a brisk trade has led to the estab-| raised but little above the water. 
lishment of an inn, where fixed charges take| ‘Here, in close contact with the motley 
the place of the usual reply, ‘ Whatever you | throng, we could not remain inattentive to the 
please,’ made to the traveller who wishes to| number and variety of strange costumes and 
pay for his entertainment. In other respects|physiognomies around us; and for the first 
the inn differed little from an ordinary private |time since we left St. Petersburg we heard 
dwelling; nor was it without hesitation that| foreign tongues overpowering and extinguish- 
our host received a second party who arrived|ing the Russian. Having crossed the Oka, 
there contemporaneously with us. We shot|we found ourselves among wooden booths, 
some wild doves, but could not induce the | arranged in quadrangles, and numerous enough 
people to dress them. It appeared that a reli-|to satisfy our expectations of a great fair. 
gious feeling prohibits among them the killing | This part, which is first approached, is given 
of these birds. ‘I'he inhabitants are very|up to the retail trade, The usual variety of a 
proud of their shops, in which, as they say,} Russian bazaar was to be found here, but on 


On our reaching the inn, however, in one of 








‘** Beyond the space occupied by the wooden 
magazines are solid stone edifices, of a single 
story, surrounded by colonnades, and roofed 
with sheet iron painted green. ‘These are all 
warehouses, and form sixty-four rectangular 
blocks of building. In the middle of these 
stands a lofty and noble edifice, occupied by 
the officers who are charged with the superin- 
tendence of the fair. ‘The ground floor of it 
becomes at this period the post-office, which is 
not to be easily matched for the wide extent 
of country embraced by the communications 
passing through it; for the letters received 
by the Armenian and Bokharian merchants, 
from their remotest Asiatic correspondents, 
meet here with others from all parts of 
Europe. 

“The inner range of warehouses contains 
articles of European luxury. In those filled 
with the works of the French mddistes, or 
with the productions of St. Petersburg or Mos- 
cow, we might fancy ourselves transported 
into the midst of some European capital, if it 
were not that at every step the passers-by re- 
mind us of the preponderance of Asiatic traffic. 
Books and maps have a row of ware-rooms to 
themselves. Then follow the depots of Obrasd, 
or Greek holy images, of every shape and 
size, as well as of amulets, wax candles, and 
various matters used at funerals, or in other 
solemnities of the Greeco-Russian Church, 
Most of the holy images are made in the Ural; 
but some of them are the work of self-taught 
peasants, throughout the villages, who think 
that a peculiar merit attaches to this kind of 
industry. The dealers in these articles both 
buy and sell by retail ; and their business, in 
conformity with popular notions, is called 
‘truck’ (vuimenaty ;) because it is not deemed 
right to buy matters of a sacred character for 
money, and they are paid for, therefore, in 
other articles of equal value.” 

* The outer range of buildings in the mar. 
ket is occupied chiefly by foreign nations ; 
south-eastwards, towards the Oka, are the 
warehouses of the Greeks. North-westwards, 
the Armenians have a very extensive quarter 
to themselves, where they are so numerous 
and so little interfered with, that they seem to 
| be in their own country. ‘The costume of the 
| Armenians is extremely elegant. The perfect 
fairness of their skins, too, with their deep 
| black hair; their grave and handsome features, 
|tall figures and dignified carriage, would enti- 
tle them to be considered as the noblest type 
of the human race ; and heighten the contrast 
| between them and the Bokharians, with whom 








jthey seem to be more immediately connected 


in the way of commercial intercourse. The 
talent and perseverance displayed by the Ar- 


| menians in their incredibly extensive journeys 


through Southern Asia have obtained for them 
especial favour even from the government of 
Bokhara, although they are, as Christians, 
quite as zealous as the mercantile class among 
the Rassians. In the market here they are 


‘every thing is to be bought.’ Yet, except the|a scale far surpassing in magnitude any thing| wholesale dealers in Russian and other Euro- 


wine of the Don, which is obtained from the} we had seen before. We were astonished, 
caravans passing by, we saw here nothing | however, to find that these magazines, which, 
appertaining to luxury. The supply, though] taken together, would have made no inconsid- 


pean goods, which are carried off to Khiva, 
Bokhara, Afghanistan, Thibet, and China. In 
return, they bring to Nijnei, cotton and silk 
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fabrics, and, above all, Kashmir shawls in were supposed to have entered into a general | fire and sword. At Spires, the Jews, driven 
large quantity. conspiracy to destroy the Christian population | to despair, assembled in their own habitations, 


“The Bokharians whom we saw here, were, of every city. The consequences of this|which they set on fire, and thus consumed 


for the most part, of middle size, remarkably monstrous charge, and the credulity of the | themselves with their families. ‘The few that 
corpulent, and, as it were, bloated. ‘Their people by whom it was entertained, form, as remained were forced to submit to baptism; 
upper garment (called here by the Turcoman detailed by Dr. Hecker, one of the most pain- | while the dead bodies of the murdered, which 
term Khalat,) carelessly thrown around them, ful episodes of history. lay about the streets, were put into empty 
contributed to give them an enervated and| “ Already, in the autumn of 1348, a dread-| wine casks, and rolled into the Rhine, lest 
shapeless look, and with their heavy, awkward ful panic, caused by this supposed empoison-|they should infect the air. The mob were 
gait, made them as different as possible, exter-| ment, seized all nations; in Germany espe- | forbidden to enter the ruins of the habitations 
nally, from the Armenians. ‘heir hair,'cially, the springs and wells were built over, | that were burnt in the Jewish quarter ; for the 
which they suffer to remain only on the tem- that nobody might drink of them, or empty | senate itself caused search to be made for the 
ples, is black, stiff, and long. Their shaved their contents for culinary purposes ; and for | treasure, which is said to have been very con- 
heads they cover with a flat, quilted, cotton 'a long time, the inhabitants of numerous towns | siderable. At Strasburg, two thousand Jews 
cap. Their countenances had the expression and villages used only river and rain water. | were burnt alive in their own burial-ground, 
of .indolence and good nature. Their skins|The city gates were also guarded with the| where a large scaffold had been erected: a 
were of a dark brown, like that of a mulatto; greatest caution: only confidential persons | few who promised to embrace Christianity, 
but this was clearly the effect of exposure to| were admitted ; and if medicine, or any other | were spared, and their children takea from the 
sun and air during their long journeys of 1500 article which might be supposed to be poison- | pile. ‘The youth and beauty of several females 
miles over unsheltered steppes. The Bokha- ous, was found in the possession of a stranger,|also excited some commiseration, and they 
rians settled in the towns of Siberia also travel|—and it was natural that some should have| were snatched from death against their will: 
hither, and serve as agents and interpreters these things by them for their private es | man however, who forcibly made their es- 
between the Russians and their newly arrived|they were forced to swallow a portion of it.|cape from the flames, were murdered in the 
fellow-countrymen, ‘These are in general dis-| By this trying state of privation, distrust and | streets.” 
tinguishable from the Tartars, among whom| suspicion, the hatred against the supposed poi-| Dr. Hecker proceeds to relate that the effects 
they live, only by their peculiar corpulence. |soners became greatly increased, and often|of the Black Death had scarcely subsided, be- 
(To be continued.) broke out in popular commotions, which only | fore a new epidemic appeared in Europe, of 
served still further to infuriate the wildest|}an extraordinary character, showing itself in 
passions. The noble and the mean fearlessly | an involuntary motion of the muscles, of which 
CHOLERA. bound themselves by an oath, to extirpate the | examples are still occasionally met with in the 
THE ASIATIC CHOLERA Not A New ptsgase.|°¥S by fire and sword, and to snatch them| practice of physicians, but in a mild form, and 
from their protectors, of whom the number was| which continues to be known by its ancient 
so small, that throughout all Germany but|}name of St. John or St. Vitus’s Dance—so 
Two hundred flagellants, who entered Stras-| few places can be mentioned where these un-| called from the names of the two patron saints 
burg in 1349, were speedily augmented to a| fortunate people were not regarded as outlaws, | supposed to possess the power of curing the 
thousand ; when they divided into two bodies,|and martyred and burnt. Solemn summonses | disease by their miraculous interposition. It 
and separated, travelling to the north and|were issued from Berne to the towns of Basle,| would appear that the disease having first 
south. Similar bodies were found in other|Freyburg in the Breisgan, and Strasburg, to| shown itself iff violent and involuntary con- 
towns, and in this manner all Germany be-|pursue the Jews as poisoners. The burgo-|tractions of the muscles of the legs, the physi- 
came overrun with wandering tribes of fanat-|masters and senators, indeed, opposed this} cians of the time formed the idea, that if the 
ics, expecting everywhere to be received with | requisition ; but in Basle the populace obliged | patients were encouraged to dance until they 
hospitality, and the mania of joining them|them to bind themselves by an oath, to burn| fell down exhausted with the fatigue of the 
threatened to become as formidable as that of|the Jews, and to forbid persons of that com-|exertion, a reaction would commence, by 
the Crusades. But at last the public closed} munity from entering their city, for the space; which a cure might be promoted. Bands of 
their doors against them; partly from suspi-|of two hundred years. Upon this, all the | music were therefore provided for the use of 
cion that instead of diverting the plague, they | Jews in Basle, whose number could not have/|the afflicted, and airs, somewhat of the polka 
were the means of spreading it over the coun-| been inconsiderable, were enclosed in a wood- | character, were composed, to suit the wild 
try; and the Pope interdicting their proces-jen building, constructed for the purpose, and| kind of Bacchanalian leaps which their danc- 
sions, and public penances, the brotherhood| burnt together with it, upon the mere outcry|ing resembled. ‘The public exhibition, how- 
melted away, and gradually disappeared. of the people, without sentence or trial ; which |ever, of these dances seems to have had the 
The superstitious fears of the age appeared|indeed would have availed them nothing. jeffect of propagating the disorder over the 
again, but in a more horrible form—in a per-|Soon after, the same thing took place at Frey-| whole of Germany, doubtless through the 
secution of the Jews, who were everywhere| burg. A regular diet was held at Bennefield, | power of that sympathetic action of the nerv- 
accused of being the authors of the calamity.|in Alsace, where the bishops, lords and barons, | ous system which, in the familiar instances of 
It is to be remarked, in the history of all de-|as also deputies of the counties and towns, con-| laughing and yawning, will impel a large 
structive epidemics, that their effects are sojsulted how they should proceed with regard to| company to imitate the example of a single 
analogous to those of poison, that an opinion) the Jews ; and when the deputies of Strasburg | individual. 
has always prevailed, on the outbreak of the}—not, indeed, the bishop of this town, who| ‘So early as the year 1374, assemblages 
pestilence, that the food or water of the first] proved himself a violent fanatic—spoke in fa-| of men and women were seen at Aix-la-Cha- 
victims had been tampered with. We have|vour of the persecuted, as nothing criminal} pelle, who had come out of Germany, and 
seen this notion obtain very general credence| was substantiated against them, a great outcry | who, united by one common delusion, exhibit- 
in modern times, especially in Paris and St | was raised, and it was vehemently asked, why,| ed to the public, both in the streets and in the 
Petersburg, in 1832, when many persons| if so, they had covered their wells and remov-|churches, the following strange spectacle. 
nearly lost their lives in popular commotions,|ed their baskets? A sanguinary decree was|They formed circles hand in band, and, ap- 
occasioned by the belief, that the persons who} resolved upon, of which the populace, who| pearing to have lost all control over their 
had first died of malignant cholera had been|obeyed the call of the nobles and superior|senses, continued dancing, regardless of the 
made to drink of poisoned water. It was so| clergy, became the but too willing executioners. } bystanders, for hours together, in wild delirium, 


————=<S 


(Continued from page 372.) 


in Germany on the appearance of the Black| Wherever the Jews were not burnt, they were| until at length they fell to the ground in a 
Death, but with this difference, that the suspi-|at least banished; and so being compelled to|state of exhaustion. They then complained 
cion of the people lighted not upon individuals, | wander about, they fell into the hands of the| of extreme oppression, and groaned as if in 
but upon a whole class of persons obnoxious|country people, who without humanity, and|the agonies of death, until they were swathed 
to the religious prejudices of the day, and who| regardless of all laws, persecuted them with|in cloths bound tightly round their waists, 
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upon which they recovered, and remained free 
from the complaint until the next attack. 
practice of swathing was resorted to on ac- 
count of the tympany which followed these 
spasmodic ravings; but the bystanders fre- 
quently relieved patients in a less artificial 
manner, by thumping and trampling upon the 
parts affected. While dancing they neither 
saw nor heard, being insensible to external 
impressions through the senses, but were 
haunted by visions, their fancies conjuring up 
spirits, whose names they shrieked out. And 
some of them afierwards asserted that they 
felt as if they had been immersed in a stream 
of blood, which obliged them to leap so high ; 
others during their paroxysms, saw the hea- 
vens open, and the Saviour enthroned with 
the Virgin Mary, according as the religious 
notions of the age were strangely and vatri- 
ously reflected in their imaginations.” 

The symptoms varied with the character of | 
the patients. The visions might be occasioned | 
by a morbid action of the visual organs pro- 
ducing optical delusions, or by a predisposition 
to fanaticism. ‘The common notion of the 
time, countenanced by the clergy, was, that 
the persons afflicted were possessed, and the | 
patients themselves generally fell into the same | 
belief, and acted accordingly. 

* It was but a few months ere this demonia- 
cal disease had spread from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where it appeared in July, over the neighbour. | 
ing Netherlands. In Liege, Utrecht, ‘Tangier, 
and many other towns of Belgium, the dancers 
appeared with garlands in their hair, and their 
waists girt with cloths, that they might, as 
soon as the paroxysm was over, receive im- 
mediate relief on the attack of the tympany. 
This bandage was, on the insertion of a stick, 
easily twisted tight. Many, however, obtain- 
ed more relief from kicks and blows, which 
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;modic malady, and the condition of infuria 
This! 


animals.” 


, 
At Cologne five hundred persons became | 
affected by this dancing plague, and at Meiz| 


eleven hundred. Peasants left their ploughs, | 
mechanies their workshops, housewives their | 


’ 
domestic duties to join the wild revels, and the | 
,most ruinous disorder prevailed in the Citys | 


The epidemic extended to Italy, where it was 
attributed to the bite of a ground spider, com- 
mon in Apulia, called the tarantula ; 
the disease was known under 
Tarantisin. 


whence 


‘** At the close of the fifteenth century, we | 


find that Tarantism had spread beyond the 


| boundaries of Apulia, and that the fear of being 


|count, s 
| who was seized with a violent attack of Tar- 





they found numbers of persons ready to ad- 
minister, for wherever the dancers appeared, 
the people assembled in crowds to gratify their | 
curiosity with the frightful spectacle. At 
length the increasing numbers of the affected, 
excited no less anxiety than the attention that 
was paid to them. In towns and villages, 
they took possession of the religious houses ; | 
processions were everywhere instituted on 
their account, and 


masses were said, and 
hymns were sung, 


while the disease itself, of 


the demoniacal origin of which no one enter- | 


tained the least doubt, excited everywhere as- 
tonishment and horror. In Lieye the priests 
had recourse to exorcisms, and endeavoured 
by every means in their power to allay an 
evil which threatened so much danger to| 


multitudes, frequently poured forth impreca- | 


| order, 


bitten by venomous spiders had increased. 
Nothing short of death itself was expected 


|from the wound which these insects inflicted, 
and if those who were bitten escaped with their 


lives, they were said to be seen pining away 
ina desponding state of lassitude. Many be- 


}came weak-sighted, or hard of hearing ; some | 


lost the power of speech, and all were insensi- 


ble to ordinary causes of excitement. Nothing || 
but the flute or the cithern afforded them relief. | 


At the sound of these instruments they awoke 
as if by enchantment, opened their eyes, and 
moving slowly at first according r to the mea- 
sure of the music, were, as the tune quickened, | 
gradually hurried on to the most passionate 
dance, Cities and villages alike resounded 
throughout the summer season with the notes 
of files, clarionets and Turkish drums; and 
patients were everywhere to be met with who 
looked to dancing as their only remedy. 
Alexander ab Alexandro, who gives this ac- 
saw a young man in a remote village 


antism. 
fixed stare to the sound of a drum, and his 


graceful movements gradually became more | 


and more violent, until his dancing was con- 


verted into a succession of frantic leaps, which | 


required the utmost exertion of his 
strength. In the midst of this overs 
|exertion of mind and body the music suddenly 
ceased, and he immediately fell powerless to 
the ground, where he lay ‘senseless and mo- 
'tionless, until its magical effect again aroused 
him to a renewal of his impassioned perform- 


whole 


; ances. 


“At the period of which we are treating 
‘there was a general conviction the it by music | 
and dancing ‘the poison of the tarantula was 
| distributed over the surface of the whole body, | 
land expelled through the skin, but that if there 


| remained the slighte st vestige of it in the ves- 
themselves; for the possessed assembling in | 


sels this became a permanent germ of the dis- 
so that the dancing fits might ay gain and 


tions against them, and menaced their destruc- | again be excited ad infinitum by music,’ 


lion. ‘They intimidated also the people to 


The belief that the disorder was occasioned 


the name ofl | 


He listened with eagerness and a| 


trained | 


[ was set down to the account of the tarantula; 
and if the person bitten had a constitution al- 
ready predisposed nervous affections, an 
attack would fre quently follow from the power 
of the imagination. The celebrated Fracas- 
toro found the robust bailiff of his landed estate 
groaning, and With the aspect of a person in 
ithe e xtremity of despair, and suffering the 
‘agonies of death from a sting in the neck i in- 
‘lic ted by some unknown insect, which was 
‘believed to be a tarantula. A little vinegar 
and Armenian bole reduced the inflammation, 
}and hope returning as the pain subsided, the 
dying man was, as if by a miracle, restored to 
life and the power of speech. 
(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM ELLIS. 


(Concluded from page 3¢1.) 


Thus having given some account of his con- 
vincement, and conduct of his life, relating to 
his conversation in the world; what remains 
is to give some further account of his minis- 
\try, and labours and travels therein. It was 
| not long, as hath been before observed, after 

he was convinced, before his mouth was open- 

jed in a public testimony for the Truth, in 
which he sensibly witnessed a growth, being 
ieareful diligently to wait for the springings of 
\life, which is the root and supply of all sound 
and right ministry; for he laboured more to 
grow in that than in words without it; al- 
though also very careful to keep to that sound- 
ness of speech that cannot be condemned, 

Not very long after he was concerned in a 
public testimony, he was drawn forth to visit 
| Friends’ meetings not far distant from the 
place of his abode, as also in divers places 
more remote, in which he had good service, 
and was well received among Friends, to his 
and their mutual joy and comfort in the Lord. 
And in the year 1694, he had a concern upon 
his mind to visit the meetings of Friends in 
Ireland, where he was likewise kindly receiv- 
ed ; his visit being acceptable to faithtul Friends 
in that country. Under this concern he was 
enabled through the goodness of God unto 
him, to perform what was required of him in 
|that respect, returning home again in much 
| satisfaction and peace, as a reward for such 

|his labour. Afier this he continued in his 
wonted service, both at home and abroad, 
| many times visiting Friends in divers parts of 
this nation, till at length it pleased the Lord to 
concern him to visit the people of God in for- 
leign countries, to which he gave up; and way 
being made for him, for such a service, and 
having the concurrence of his Friends and 
| brethren along with him therein, at length he 
}set forward on his journey and voyage for 





such a degree, that there was an express ordi- | by the bites of spiders was of course a delu- | America, leaving his wife and family in the 


nance issued that noone should make any but 
square-toed shoes, | 


| 


sion, but one which had taken such firm hold | 


manifested a morbid dislike to the pointed | questioned the fact ; and it appears that a dread 
. | 
shoes which had come into fashion immedi-|of venomous spiders prevailed about the same 


ately afier the great mortality of 1350. They 


time in distant countries of Asia, where insects 


Ninth month, 1697. He took shipping at 


yecause these fanatics had | of the mind, that no one in Italy seems to have | Deal, in Kent, in the Tenth month afier. He 


| had a prosperous voyage, arriving on the 14th 
day of the First month following, in Mary- 
land, where he visited Friends and had much 


were still more irritated at the sight of red | being a greater pest than in Europe, the idea | service, as well as in other provinces, as Vir- 


colours, the influence of which on the disor- | | probably originated. 


dered nerves, might lead us to imagine an |ed, and it appears not to have been dispelled | Jersey, New England, 
extraordinary accordance between the spas- | for several centuries, every kind of insect bite | Rhode Island, &c. 


While the delusion last- 


ginia, Carolina, Pennsylvania, East and West 
Long Island, and 
In these countries he had 
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: ; ad 7 ° | 
many large and precious meetings, esteeming |and spread over nations, even from sea to sea} would enable them to see the corruptness, the 


it, as he would olien say afier bis return, as a 
merciful favour to him from the hand of God, | 
that he was enabled to go through what was 


required of him in that respect, adding, “Oh! ed homewards, after which he weakened by 
it was well for me that | gave up to that ser-| degrees till the time of his departure, which 
vice in those days, whilst health and strength | was not long. Many sweet and edifying ex- 
of body were afforded me, for now, | feel my | pressions dropped from him in his illness, by 
natutal strength is abated, whereby [ am the| which it appeared he was ready to embrace 
more incapable of performing such service.” | death with cheerfulness of mind, whenever it 
Notwithstanding this, he would often be look-} should please the Lord so to order it. A few 
ing back with joy, and rejoicing at those times, ld iys before his departure, being visited by a 
praising God for the many mercies vouchsafed | Friend, he began to speak to him of the day of 
to him inwardly, and whose Divine arm of his convine ement, saying, “ It was a glorious 
power was likewise near to protect him on his|day for me ;” and further added, that “he had 


unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Thus having been supported by the Lord in 
his service, after that meeting ended he return- 


despicableness of impotent, wretched man, in 
a state of alienation from God, and from hav- 
ing any part in him, And these, through the 
power of a merciful Saviour, would come to 
see the glory and beauty of his temple, and 
the safe habitation of those that worship there- 
in; whose fellowship is with the Father, and 
with the Son; and not with a world that 
lieth in wickedness. They should also know, 
how far the state of these, exceeds in dignity, 
in greatness, and majesty, and in all that is 
worthy of the regard of a mind which is ele- 
vated above a corrupt and offensive genera- 
tion, which the outward world is, after which 


return ; he arriving again in England, the 23d || 
of the Fourth month, 1699. He was absent | 
from his native land in the aforesaid service, 
upwards of one year and six months. Afier this | 
he travelled not very much, excepting in the 
county where he lived, and some adjacent 
counties, as Bishoprick, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire, &c., and several times to the} 
Yearly Meeting at London. He was for seve- 
ral years before he died, attended with various | 
infirmities, and particularly that of the stone, | 
which much impaired his health ; nevertheless | 
he mostly frequented the Quarterly and Month- | 
ly Meetings to which he be longed, though | 

many times with much difficulty, because ‘of | 
the infirmities of his body ; but at divers times 
when the life and power of ‘Truth was upon 
him, he was borne up over his infirmity as | 
though he were in no kind so afflicted. ‘Thus| 
this faithful and upright-hearted man, being | 
now unfit for long journeys and service in| 
remote places, such as he spared not to under- | 
tuke when he found it his concern in his 
younger years, laboured much in the service | 
of Truth, on one account or other in his own | 
country, till toward the latter end of the sum- | 
mer, in the year 1708, at which time his old | 
distemper seized violently upon him, insomuc! 
that he was thereby brought very weak, which | 
weakness he continued under for several 
months, not being able to stir much from his | 
own house. In this time his inward man was | 
strong, and his understanding clear; so that 
Friends who went to visit him in the time of 
his sickness, were ofien comfortably refreshed 
in beholding and feeling his Spirit in the power 
and dominion of the life of Jesus Christ, which 
it may truly be said was his support over all his 
exercises. But notwithstanding his former 
weakness, about the latter end of the Twelfih 
month, or beginning of the First month fol- 
lowing, he began to recover somewhat, and 
gathered strength so far as to get to the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings to which he 
belonged. In these he had as formerly good | 
service, after which he was likewise enabled | 
to go to the Yearly Meeting for worship, held in | 
Lancaster, in the Second month, 1709. In| 
this meeting, powerful was that Hand and | 
Arm, which. guided and supported him, under | 
the conduct whereof, eminent were the Gospel | 
truths, which in that meeting were through | 
him delivered, to the gladdening of many 
hearts ; the service whereof, we believe, will 
not easily be forgotten by a remnant, and in| 
which his faith was strong, that Truth and the | 
glory of it should yet more and more prevail 


| 





AD 
ee 





| 
| sence, several living testimonies being there | who is able to conler 


large tokens that the day of his death would) these are following, and with whom they are 
be so likewise, which we have good cause to| in covenant. 
‘believe was so to him. He continued sensible, | The whole heart must be given up to Him, 
under his weakness of body, until the time he| who has all power, both in heaven and in 
drew his last breath, which was on the 4th/ earth; who alone is able to make us happy in 
day of the Fourth month, in the year 1709, | this life, and also give an inheritance in that 
and in the fifiy-first year of his age. He was) blessed kingdom of eternal rest and peace, 
buried on the 11th day of the same month, in| with the sanctified and redeemed; and no ex- 
| Friends’ burying-ground at Airton; many | cuses, such as are often urged by many, that, 
Friends being present at the burial made up a/ to retain the favour and interest of the world’s 
| large meeting, which was eminently owned and | people, they must do as the world does, will 
overshadowed with the Lord’s power and pre-| avail, with an all-powerful and righteous God, 
all blessing and prospe- 
borne to the comfort and satisfaction of many.| rity in the things of this life, which are need- 
[The said burying-ground and meeting-| ful, and will do it to the obedient and faithful 
ground, were, some years before his death, | ones ; but those that reject him, and turn from 
given and secured by the said William Ellis,| him, and join in affinity with the creatures of 
lor the use of Friends. | this world, and with their ways, canuot look 
William Ellis was born the 5th of the| upon him whom they have despised, to receive 
Eighth month, 1658, convinced of Truth in | them in the day of awful account. Where, 
‘the Third month, 1676, came forth in a public | then, must their portion be, who have chosen 
testimony, 1679, died the 4th of the Fourth| their pleasure in this world, and the things 
month, 1709. | thereof, rather than the Lord, and the rest and 
Signed in behalf of our Monthly Meeting, | inheritance of his people ? 
held at Settle, the second of the First month, | Oh! that these, who have had their affec- 
|170,%,, by tions set upon this world, and its quick-fading 


treasures, may despise them, and renounce 
John Armistead, Senr., Thomas Read, John! _o : 


ithem, and be favoured while the time of their 
0 V as | 
Tomlinson, Richard Wilkinson, Thomas | visitation is extended to them, to seek with full 
Wilde, John Moore, Sen., William Windle, 
| purpose of heart unto Him, who can yet refine 
John Atkinson, John Armistead, Jun., Ro. | 
saa ; “3 ‘them and cleanse them, sanctify and receive 
bert Tunstall, John Weatherall, William | . ae . 
: : sca , | them, and make them fit vessels for his use! 
Birkbeck, Isaac Armistead, William Holt,| «np . . . ; 
m: - ..-.’| ‘The following, given forth by that ancient 
John King, Lawrence King, Adam Squire, | 2 anit - aa in . 
oo 5. - a, and valiant servant of the Lord, George Fox, 
[Thomas Carr, Simeon Wilkinson, John} - eee ' . PPO. 
: a 7 from a sense which entered him, of the growth 
Rawson, Joseph Hall, Richard Clough, Wil- | . re Tees ; eed 
. S.’}and increase of pride, vanity and excess in 
liam Stockdale, John Battersbie, William | 5 ; 
inant Rihendiieecinth apparel, and as a reproof and check thereunto, 
en —— may, if received and put in practice, be 
means of leading many out of the bondage 
they are in to this world, and its vicious vota- 
ries, and turn their hearts to seek the blessed 
| Saviour, whom they have hitherto not sought, 
| nor looked upon, nor desired ; and if they are 
those who truly travail in soul for the “welfare | favoured yet to know him, they will find that 
of Zion, and the enlargement of her borders, | his loving: kindness is better than life, 
that so many who profess to be members of our George Fox says: “ The apostle Peter saith 
‘once favoured, because faithful and obedient! of the women’s adorning ; ‘Let it not be’ 
| Society, should plainly give evidence, that they | (mark, let it not be: this is a positive prohibi- 
are not of the Father, but of the world ; that | tion) * that outward adorning of plaiting the 
they love the world, and the love of the Father | | hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
is not in them. Jt may be queried, where is | | of apparel ; 
the proof of this? the answer is, in their con- 
formity to the manners, customs, and fashions 
lof a wicked and unbelieving world; and in 
their rejection of the cross of Christ ; ; which, 
if they would take it upon them, would crucify 
them to the world, and the world unto them ; 


—=s——— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
“THIS WORLD.” 


It is cause of sorrow and mourning to all| 


but let it be the hidden man of the 
heart, in that which is not corruptible, even 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price; for afier 
this manner in old time the holy women also, 
who trusted in God, adorned themselves.’ 


“Here ye may see what is the ornament of 
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the holy women, which was in the sight of | venly root, and have been held dear by the|ing circumstances which are frequently the 


God of great price, which the holy women) faithful from that day to the present, 
who trusted in God adorned themselves with.| The true watchmen and watchwomen have | 
But the unholy women, that trust not in God,| had their harps hung as upon the willows, 
their ornament is not a meek and quiet spirit;; when they have seen, in the published writ- 
they adorn themselves with plaiting the hair,|ings of some of our members, sentiments at 
putting on of apparel, and wearing of gold,| variance with the doctrines of our Society, 
which is forbidden by the apostle in his gene- approximating to the world, its worship, its 
ral epistle to the church of Christ, the true! maxims, and its customs; and also in observ- 
Christians. ‘The apostle Paul saith, ‘ In like | ing in some portions of the Society a disposi- 
manner also that women adorn themselves in|tion to recede from a faithful adherence to 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and certain testimonies, which as a religious body 
sobriety, not with broidered hair, or gold, or| we have always felt bound to maintain, every | 


| result of such connexions, 


The husband, for 
instance, being a member of our Society, and 
possessing some attachment to its principles, 
is desirous to live in accordance therewith ; 
while the wife is of another profession, and, 
consequently, has very different feelings. If 
they have a family growing up around them, 
the former may be desirous to train his chil- 
dren in the plain way of Friends, and to take 
them to religious meetings with him, while the 
latter has no concern about it, but her conduct 
and influence are in a very different direction. 


pearls; or costly array; but, which becometh part and parcel of which having had their ori-| Thus domestic happiness must be very much 


women professing godliness, with good works.’ | gin in the Truth. 
“Here ye may see what the women were| One of the departures to which we allude, 


impaired ; the children sometimes not knowing 
how to act, or which of the parents to pattern 


not to adorn themselves with who professed | is that of adopting the practice of affixing | after and obey ; and these evil effects may con- 


godliness : they were not to adorn themselves | grave-stones, or monumental inscriptions for | 
with broidered hair, nor gold, nor pearls, nor|the dead. Our religious Society has from 


costly array ; for this was not looked upon to|its first rise borne a testimony against this | 


; & : 
be modest apparel for holy women that pro-| practice, as appears from the writings of early 


fessed godliness and good works. But this} members, as well as the epistles of the Yearly 
adorning or apparel is for the immodest, un-| Meeting of London ; and moreover the concern | 


| 


tinue through life ; so that it is difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of trial, perplexity and sorrow, 
which may attend such unadvised proceed- 
ings. 

Marriage is a Divine ordinance, and implies 
union in a spiritual, as well as temporal point 


shamef faced, unsober women, that profess not|has been incorporated into the disciplines of |of view. Hence, it is a mark of wisdom, as 


godliness, neither follow those good works that) the different Yearly Meetings. 


As the Lord | 
God commands. Therefore it doth not be- 


well as consistent with the Divine will, for all 


raised up this people and made it their duty to} who may be looking towards such a connexion, 


come men and women, who profess true Chris-| bear testimony against pride and vanity, all|to be very careful not to let their attention out 
tianity and godliness, to be adorned with gold,|superfluity in dress and address, and in life| to those who are of another profession, or who 


or chains, or pearls, or costly array, or ‘with | and conversation to manifest that self-denial | 
broidered hair; for these things are for the| which the Gospel enjoins, they were led into | 


may be in other respects unsuitable, The 
mind should be turned to the Lord for his 


° | 
lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and pride | ithe plain way of raising a mound over the| direction; and as they humbly wait for it, it 


of life, which is not of the Father. All holy | dead, as is now in gene ral use, believing it 
men and women are to mind that which is| more consistent with our self-denying profe s- 
more precious than gold; ‘ being redeemed | sion. 


will in due time be extended to them ; and they 
will be favoured to proceed in this very impor- 


The advice of the different Yearly | tant matter, under the direction of Him who 


not with corruptible things, as silver and gold,| Meetings in a collective capacity, has been | formerly condescended to own this solemn in- 
from your vain conversation, but with the pre-| given forth to their members, to avoid affixing} stitution by his attendance on the marriage at 
cious blood of Christ, as a lamb without blem-| grave-stones, or monumental inscriptions for | Cana of Galilee. 


ish and without spot. Therefore as obedient} the dead ; and that if any had been introduced, 


The Lord, hath not been wanting to give 


children to God, not fashioning yourselves) that they should forthwith be removed; and| unto servants and handmaids a clear view of 


according to your former lusts in your igno-| that they should avoid the vain and unneces- 

rance, but as he which hath called you is holy, | sary practice of wearing mourning for the de- 

so be ye holy in all manner of conversation.’ pceased ; the most profitable way of retaining a 
—1 Pet. i. 14, 15. 

more than meat, and the body is more than| they have been virtuous, to endeavour to imi- 

raiment.’—Luke xii. 23.” tate their example, and to be prepared fora 

PAE. Soom reunion with them in a world that is to come. 

Again, we cannot but regret, that another 

| Yearly Meeting has, by a recent change of its 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


A Word to Zion's Watchers. 


We are called to faithfulness to our God, | prostrated our testimony against mixed mar- 
not only in relation to our duty in our general | riages. 


intercourse among men, where by to show/of great weakness ; and we fear may prove a 


| 
| 
forth the excellence of our high and holy pro- | disadvantage to other portions of our religious 


fession by a self-denying life, but it is also our | community, Outgoing in marriage, is an 
duty to be found at our respective posts in the | avenue by which many of our members have 
church, with loins girded and lights burning, | involved themselves and their posterity in dis- 
that we may be enabled to pe rform the portion | abilities and perplexities, and sometimes in 
of service allotted to us by our holy Head. As/almost utter ruin. We deem it to have been 
the watchers upon the walls of Zion are thus | in the wisdom of Truth, that this Society was 
found, strength will be given unto them for|led to bear a clear and decided testimony 
every good “word and work whereunto they | against mixed marriages ; and that it has by 
may be called; and in that authority which | its discipline, made it the duty of Monthly 
the Truth gives, they will stand as saviours| Meetings to treat with those who violate the 
upon Mount Zion. 
We doubt not, but many of these have at | effectual, the individual is tocondemn the same 
times been sorrowful on account of the low|to the satisfaction of the meeting, and if not} 
state ofthe church, having seen for years | qualified so to do, is to be disowned. 
past, evident marks of many among us retro- 
grading to the world and its spirit, lightly | welfare at heart, feel much concerned about. 
esteeming the Christian doctrines -held by our! They see so many of our members violating 
foref athers, as well as divers of our religious | the discipline and good order of the Society 
testimonies, which sprang from the same hea: herein, and know the distress and embarrass- 


| discipline, if we understand it, very much | 


' 
These departures are a manifestation 


discipline in this respect. If such labour prove 


Christ saith, ‘ The life is| remembrance of departed relatives being, if} 





| 


This is a subject that many who have Zion’s | 


the snares of an unwearied enemy, to mar the 
beauty of Zion, and the language of whose 
hearts at times is, “* Spare thy people, O Lord ! 
and give not thine heritage to reproach.”— 
As these have stood with their lamps trim- 
med, and their lights burning, they have been 
serviceable in the Divine Hand like the * seven 
shepherds and eight principal men” raised up 
to withstand the enemy who has come within 
our borders; and the deep exercise of soul 
which they experience, as their cries are unto 
God for the preservation of the church upon 
the original foundation, Christ Jesus the Rock 
of Ages, will be graciously regarded and 
answered. 

Therefore, O ye exercised watchers upon 
the walls of Zion, whether ministers, elders, 
or those in less conspicuous stations, who are 
desirous that the Lord may bless her provi- 
sion, and cleanse and purify her by the 
washing of water by the Word, till she have 
neither spot nor wrinkle, nor any such thing, 
stand ye at your posts with your loins girded, 
and your feet unfettered, that the will of the 
Lord may be done in you and through you. 
Be not over much discouraged at the signs of 
the times, though they are truly fearful. The 
Lord is able to give unto us as individuals to 
experience, that greater is he that is in his 
people, than he that is in the world; and in 
his own time, in behalf of the church, may 
ride prosperously because of truth, meekness 
and righteousness, and by the brightness of 
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his coming, may destroy that compromising | ones, who alone desire that the will of the|the extraordinary height to which it was pro- 
spirit that has long been oppressing his holy | Lord may be done. posed to mount, hydrogen gas was used to 
seed, thus restoring to her her primitive} “tis no man’s learning or artificial ac-| inflate it. But the net work of strong cord 
beauty and primitive holiness. quirements; it is no man’s riches, nor greatness | which envelopes the balloon had been hastily 

Dear Friends, as we have been brought)!” this world ; it is no man’s eloquence or na-| prepared, was received at the last moment, 
through the Lord’s mercy to a knowledge of | tural wisdom, that makes him fit for govern-| and proved to be too small. ‘Then cords were 
the blessed and eternal Truth, may we stand | ment in the Church of Christ ; all his endow-|cut, and in one minute and a hall, so rapid 
fast therein, and the true dominion will be|™ents must be seasoned with the heavenly | was the ascent, the travellers were lost in the 
known over the enemy and all his snares, and salt, his spirit be subjected, and his gifts pass|clouds. Arrived at a height of three thousand 
nothing will be suffered to alienate the feelings through the fire of God’s altar, a sacrifice to| yards, the dilation of the gas was rapidly pro- 
one from another. Should hardness be felt| his praise and honour, that so self being bap-| gressing. All worked well until the net ceased 
by any, great loss would be sustained not only | tized unto death, the gifts may be used in the|to be ample enough to contain the balloon. 
by individuals, but by the church. We have | power of the resurrection of the life of Jesus| Then their troubles and danger commenced. 





been rightly concerned in contending for the|!2 him.” — Discipline, page 59. The balloon became more and more elongated 
faith and testimonies of the Gospel, and our : below, till the travellers and their car were 


strength is in the light and power of the Lord — completely enveloped in its folds, and were in 
rer Stand st roub 8 Bi tine omen of anliaasl a 
to keep near to one another, and to be faithful f th 1 woe we — “— no “A ya ‘/imminent danger of suffocation. In fact, the 
unto him, being as willing to suffer as to reign | e e sor aw rate ver ye 2 adc ictec to, | car had not been suspended sufficiently low. 
with him. As we are thus kept we humbly | “on tempter will come in that thing. W here | At this critical moment, M. Barral cul in the 
hope the blessed Head of the Church will con- Caan eitie ont advantage | bottom a large hole with his knife. Then 
. . ’ y are Be oli Ss | > sre ¢ st ctifle >» > ae 
tinue to watch over it agreeably to that an- in ‘ake solic ta canta’ ied = Oe aaa a! they we re almost stifled to death by the escap- 
cient promise, “In that day sing ye unto her | ' S pure, aller ye see yourselves + ing gas. Their elevation now was about three 
a vineyard of red wine, | the a ee keep it, | 204 then mercy comes in. - Afier thou seest ‘and a half miles. The hole cut by M. Barral 
I will water it every moment, lest any burt it, thy thoughts, and the temptations, do not think | checked the ascent, and determined a down- 


I will keep it night and day.” rs submit to that which discovers them, one | ward movement. An accident ripped a large 
J. E. hen power comes. Stand still in that which | hole in the top of the balloon, and then down, 

Belmont Co., Ohio, Eighth mo., 1850. Se at — ee doth strength sani down, down they fell with fearful rapidity, 
ulely come. Slant still in the Light, and | Ihe clouds soon appeared about them—above 

—— submit to it, and the other will be hushed and| them, The descent was checked an instant 

For“ The Friend.” | S99€ 5 and then content comes. W hen temp: | by throwing out all the weights ; but the rapid 

COMMITTEES. tations and troubles appear, sink down in that |escape of gas soon rendered this of no avail, 


which is pure, and all will be hushed and fly |and the aronauts saw that speedy and violent 


It was a fundamental principle of early |®W®Y- Your strength is to stand still, afier| collision with the earth was inevitable. It 
Friends, that “‘a manifestation of the Spirit is | ye see yourselves. Whatsoever ye see your- | occurred in a vineyard near Meaux, twenty- 
given to every man to profit withal ;” and that | selves addicted to, temptations, corruption, UN-| one or twenty-two miles north-east of Paris. 
it was “the Spirit of ‘Truth’ alone, that was | Cleanness, if ye think, ye shall never over-| VM. Bixio, who is a member of the Assembly, 
able to “guide into all truth.” And hence | Come. Earthly reason will tell you, what Y©)| ex-minister of Commerce, a naturalist, more 
their frequent recommendations of those whom | Shall lose, Hearken not to that, but stand) ofa savant than politician, and not very much 
they addressed, to this primary rule in all their still in the Light that shows them to you, and | of anything, escaped unhurt. His companion 
proceedings. We never find them pleading then strength comes from the Lord, and help, got off with some scratches and bruises, which 
the smallness of anything as an excuse for|Comtrary to your expectation. Then you} are not very serious, but sufficiently so to 
unfaithfulness. And herein was their integ-| SW UP !9 peace, and no trouble shall move/ have confined him since the accident to his 
rity shown, in being faithful in those things | YOU David fretted himself when he looked | bed, These accidents rendered the ascension 
which the world accounted trivial, and which | 0Uts but when he was still, no trouble could! aimost void of scientific interest. ‘Time and 
brought them into reproach. ‘There is a dis-|™ove him. When your thoughts are out! opportunity was not allowed for making expe- 
position in some, in these days, through a fear | abroad, then troubles Oe oe But Stay | riments or observations. ‘The only interesting 
of this reproach, to let the line become more | YOUT minds upon that Spirit which was before | observation made was that of the remarkable 
loose, thinking thus to make the way more| the letter; here ye learn to read the Scriptures | jhickness of the cloud through which they 
easy to themselves, and less offensive to those| aright. If ye do anything in your own wills, | passed to the upper regions. M. Barral cal- 
who are but in the world’s spirit, though they | then ye tempt God; but stand still in that) culated it to be about ten thousand feet. Upon 


may have been struck with the beauty of| Power which brings peace. emerging from it above, the thermometer 





Zion. —— matked zero. Unterrified by the dangers 
But according to the test of otf Saviour, it : ‘ they have passed, the bold adventurers pro- 

is * he who is faithful in the little,” who will | Perilous Balloon Aseension. | mise another ascension ere long.— Paris Cor- 

“be made ruler over more ;” and therefore it} At a recent meeting of the Academy of| respondence National Intelligencer. 

is as needful for meetings and their commit- | Science, M. Arago gave an account of an un- —— 

tees, as well as individuals, to feel after the| successful balloon ascension, which became} The Jews.—Isaac da Costa, a distinguished 


direction of the “ Head of the Church,” in all | almost disastrous, attempted two or three days land learned Jew, of Amsterdam, estimates the 
their proceedings, as it was in those days,| before by MM, Bixio and Barral, two scienti-| whole number of Jews in the world, at from 
As the cause is His, and not ours, our own) fic men of Paris, The object of the adven-| five to seven millions. He allots only 50,000 
wills ought to be laid aside, and a sincere| turers was to ascend to a height of seven|to the United States, where they are treated 
desire cherished to come at a knowledge of the} miles, to ascertain the decrease of temperature | betier than in any country in the world, ex- 
Divine will. No man’s outward condition, or | and the density of the air; to make hygromet-| cept perhaps Turkey, which is much more 
qualifications, ought to have any influence in| rical and barometrical observations; in short,| liberal to them than any European govern- 
such matters. But such as are called to take! to complete the information which the ascen- | ment. 
the oversight of the flock, should do it, “ not of | sions of Gay Lussac, many years ago, lefi| es 
constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre,|imperfect. ‘The ascension took place at 10} Do not regard those, who, under the domi- 
but of a ready mind; neither as being lords|a.™. A large number of savans had assem- | nion of prejudice, erect themselves into a tri- 
over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to| bled on the terrace of the Observatory as) bunal of justice. If anything can cure them, 
the flock.” interested spectators. The balloon was made| it is to leave them to themselves, and to go on 

Where any err from this, it will be a grief} with great care, and, according to custom, was|in your own path, with the simplicity and 


and cause of suffering to the little diffident| only two-thirds filled with gas, Considering | meekness of a child. 
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From the Presbyterian. | centuries been raging in the old world. Well lit seems—beyond the power of an efficient 

LABOUR AND WAIT. disposed citizens hoped that they were but! magistracy and wnarmed police to prevent. 

gusts which occasionally sweep across the! Were our Penitentiary system extended to 

lace of society, and that the air would be | meet the emergencies of the case,—were the 

Learn to labour—easier part, clearer and calmer when the sudden fury had | power of the chief magistrate made to extend 

Of the truth so sweetly sung, subsided. But the triumph of the mob, and over the whole town population of our county, 

~—_ ae aoe yr ph the impunity with which these excesses were | and were a well paid police force of respect- 
o nerve the harassed sou anguish . 4 . " . : . u a ois | o* - 

y ang 5 commilted, gave confidence to the subordinate | able citizens organized, we do not doubt, that 
actors in the scenes—a large portion of whom/in a few months, Philadelphia would again 
were idle, half-grown boys, and dissolute become one of the quietest cities in the Union. 
fire-men. ote he subject is full of melancholy interest, and 

In the feuds which sprang up between rival | We propose resuming it in an early number, 
fire companies, and on one side or another of | 
which was enlisted almost the whole rowdy 
population of the suburbs, a system of plunder | 


“ Learn to labour and to wait.”—LoncrELLow. 


Learn to labour—not for pelf, 
Which the sordid mind may please, 
Not to foster love of self, 
Making man a starveling elf, 
Or else the pampered son of aimless ease. 


Learn to lxbour—go abroad, 
*Mid the busy haunts of men, 


RECEIPTS. 
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Kindness brings its own reward, 


Received of Jehu Fawcett, agent, Salem, O., $22, 


Every service well conferred, 
Shall come in better blessings back again. 


Learn to labour—Nature shows 

In each charm that decks her face, 
In the perfume of the rose, 
Or the zephyr as it blows, 

*Mid all her rich variety of grace, 


That among profusion’s range, 
Nought is idle, nought is lost, 
Labour still produces change, 
And with intervention strange, 
Procures the greatest good at little cost. 


Learn to labour—in His name, 

Who thy noblest powers may claim, 
Search his records—keep his laws, 
Follow where his Spirit draws, 

And seek to vindicate His holy name. 


Learn to wait—attainment high, 

Leaning on thy Saviour’s breast, 
Tarrying tor his leave to die, 
With the angels hovering nigh, 

To bear thee to the mansions of the blest. 


Learn to wait—a loved one see, 
Suffering on his bed of pain, 
Pray for him in his agony, 
That he, from sin’s vile thraldom free, 
May bless the gracious hand that burst his chain. 


Learn to wait—God’s ways are deep, 
Oft His paths we cannot trace, 
But in sight the cross we’ll keep, 
And humbly sow, though others reap, 
Till He, we trust, shall manifest his face. 


Learn to wait—though life seem Jong, 
Weary, pilgrim, soon shall come 
Robes of light, the conqueror’s song, 
Welcome from the angelic throng, 
And all the quict of the peaceful tomb, 


N. W.C. 
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EIGHTH MONTII 24, 1850. 


The scenes of riot and bloodshed which 
have for the last few years disgraced the city 


of Philadelphia and its environs, seem to be | 


assuming a more serious and alarming cha- 


‘ , sae 
racier. For a time the principal outrages | 
were committed by bodies of men and boys, | 


forming a powerful mob, and impelled by a 
blind fury against some object of popular ha- 
tred,—an antislavery hal!,—the houses of the 
people of colour,—or a Roman Catholic place 


of worship. Some of these outbursts of fury | 


had evidently a foreign origin, and were the 
effects of the same passions which have for 


| 
}and bloodshed became organized—a series of | 


| Viz, for Jeptha Fawcett, N. Armstrong, J. H. Dean, 


_|outrage. As he was quietly walking home | 


eae = a = an — ever | $2 each, for vol. 23; for Jesse Baker, $2, to 48, vol, 
ye of the magistracy, ane the engine-Nouses | 23 ; for J. Lipsey, $5, to 26, vol. 23, for Z. French, $2, 
and engines—the castles and artillery of the | vol. 24, for Benj. Ball, $4, vols. 23 and 24, for R. 
hostile armies—were attacked and defended | Boon, $2, to 25, vol. 24, for Jehu Fawcett, $1, to 52, 
with Rie temis ond ches deadly weapons. Wee! vol, 23 ; from William Wright, agent, Pickering, 
to the unfortunate citizen whose home was in | Canada, $16.80, viz, for W. W., Ambrose Boon, J. 
"i oe ; eae ee oe | Cornell, $2.80 each, for vol. 23, and postage, for T’, 
the neighbourhood of these lawless incursions, | Raisin, and R. Richardson, $2.80 each, to 30, vol. 23, 
or whose pursuits led him within the range of | and postage, and for A. Powell, $2.80, to 45, vol. 24, 
the storm of missiles, and slugs and bullets, and postage. 
which night by night raged in our very midst. — 


The return of the volunteers from the Mexi- HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


can war, evidently aggravated these evils. It ’ Ra: 
we Y “88 ; The semi-annual examination at Haverford 

seemed as if there was to be a renewal in the] q a 7 

: ; oft School, will commence on Second-day morn- 
middle of the nineteenth century, and in the}. ee > aS 

; i oe ’ ing, the 9th of next month, and will close on 
city of Penn, of the confusion, the coarse bru- | , , 

Fourth-day following, at noon. 


tality, the proud defiance of law, the unre-| mp o 
: j ; -| The winter term will commence on Fourth- 
strained license, the unchecked course of d 


|day, the 16th of Tenth month next, and will 
plunder and personal outrage on the part of} )°? > -? 
re 5 close on the 16th of Fourth month, 1851. 
the mob, which characterized the dark ages. dad id 
a : Applications for admission may be made to 
[he officers to whom the community had en-] , ; ’ 
: 2 Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the Board of 
trusted the preservation of the public peace, ; ’ in . 
; .| Managers, No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia, 
were almost powerless amidst these scenes of 


violence, as if palsied and terror-struck. 
For a while it seemed as if only the coarser} Teachers Wanted for Evening Schools. 
passions were enlisted in these disorders,—the 
gratification of revenge, or of a love of mis- 
| chief and rioting. But seeing the anarchy which 
| prevailed, the highway robber and the bur- 
| glar have taken advantage of the confusion, 
and are becoming more and more audacious. 
Unless the sober and order-loving portion of 
our citizens speedily. unite in appointing an 
efficient and vigilant magistracy, and in de- 
vising a plan for extending its authority over 
| the whole district, we know not where these 
| disorders are to end. : Isrart H. Jounson, 
| ‘The murder during the present week of a] No. 35 High street. 
| peaceable, unoffending citizen, is one of the} Phila., Eighth mo. 1850. 
| most atrocious in this long series of crime and | 


The Association of Friends for the free in- 
struction of Adult Coloured Persons, intend 
re-opening their Evening Schools early in 
Tenth month. Application for the situations 
of Principal and Assistant Teacher in Men’s 
and Women’s School, to be made early to 
either of the undernamed Committee. 

Joun C. ALLEN, 
No. 179 S. Fifth street. 
Natuantet H. Brown, 
No. 32 N. Fifth street. 


| from bis shop about eight o'clock in the even- Diep, on Third-day, the 6th inst., at the residence 
i : : ; of her nephew, William Waring, at West Notting- 
jing, ina densely peopled and public street, he ham, Cecil county, Md., Mary Warina, a member of 
| was surrounded by a gang of robbers, stabbed | Nottingham and Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in 
to the heart, and a box of watches and jewelry | the 88th year of her age. The remarkably mild and 


which he had with him, seized and carried off. | patient disposition which she manifested through the 
, seize . 


. | latter part of her life, and the sweetness which attend- 

Tg . . > attnae ae > ' } , ‘ : 

The sole object of the attack was the plunder, }ed her, even to her last moments, will remain as a 

jand the crime of murder was deliberately | lesson of instruction to survivors. “One thing is 

committed as the quickest means of attaining | needful, and Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
e 2 e . Paes fi = 2 . aw r op 7? i 

that object. An occurrence of this kind in |shall never be taken away from her.”—{Her sister 


. . aces 5 Oe a | Hannah Waring, died in 1843, in her 88th year; 
|the very midst of our populous city, linked as | Elizabeth Martin, another sister, in 1847, in her 91st 


it is to a long train of atrocious violations of | year, and her brother ‘Thomas Waring, in 1842, in 
law, must make a deep impression on the|his 88th year. Rebecca Waring, widow of the latter, 
heart of every good citizen, and awaken the | being now living, and in her 88th year.) 

community from the torpor in which it seems 
|to have fallen. We do not believe there is 
anything in all this state of things—fearful as 
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